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FIVE NEW SHOPPING CENTER STORES 
WITH A SALES POTENTIAL OF OVER $60,000,000 


ON THE front and back covers of this Annual Report are sketches of five new suburban 
shopping centers. Through stores in these centers, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., will add more 
than a million square feet of floor space to the Corporation’s total and will increase its 
sales potential by more than $60,000,000 a year in some of the richest and most 
promising suburban markets of the East, Midwest and Far West. 

Of these five new stores, three were opened shortly before this Annual Report went 
to press, and two are under construction. Macy’s Missouri-Kansas opened its store in 
the Mission Shopping Center in July. Macy’s New York opened in the Roosevelt Field 
Shopping Center in August. Macy’s California opened in the Valley-Fair Shopping 
Center the same month. Bamberger’s new branch in the Garden State Plaza Shopping 
Center is expected to open soon after the first of the year, and Macy’s California is 
scheduled to open in the Bay-Fair Shopping Center during August, 1957. 

R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., is joint owner of the Valley-Fair and Bay-Fair Shopping 
Centers, and sole owner of the Garden State Plaza Shopping Center, which, when com- 
pleted, will be the world’s largest regional shopping center. In Roosevelt Field, the Cor- 
poration owns the Macy store through a wholly owned subsidiary. Macy’s store in the 
Mission Shopping Center is rented. 

All five new stores embody the most modern sales, display, control and merchan- 
dising techniques. All are located on major highways in fast-growing residential areas. 
All are air-conditioned. Parking space is provided for many thousands of cars. 





Restaurants are available for “‘all-day” shoppers. In most cases, merchandise deliveries 


are made through underground truckways. Some merchandise is unloaded onto con- 
veyor belts running to the reserve sections of each floor. Dresses may be unloaded 
from delivery trucks and conveyed on their original hangers by monorail to the ready- 
to-wear reserve sections. Glass is widely used to create an illusion of outdoor shopping. 

The present importance of suburban markets is widely recognized, but the promise 
of the future may not be as readily appreciated. Estimates of population trends currently 
suggest that between now and 1975 total population in the United States will increase 
upwards of 60 million people — and some 40 million of them will locate in suburban 
areas. It is expected that by 1975 the suburban population of the United States will be 
well over 80 million, approximately the population of the entire United States in 1903. 

Macy’s — through its 26 branch stores — is already benefiting very substantially from 
this trend. 
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OPERATING RESULTS 


Net retail sales . 

Earnings before Federal income — 
Federal income taxes . 

Net earnings 


Net earnings and capital profit 


DISTRIBUTION OF EARNINGS 


Cash dividends declared on — 
Preferred stock . 
Common stock . ; 
Earnings reinvested in the bualioen ; 


PER SHARE OF COMMON STOCK 


Taxes — Federal, state and local . 

Net earnings after preferred dividends — 
Before capital profit 
Including capital profit 

Dividends 

Net worth — book an 


FINANCIAL POSITION (as at end of year) 


Working capital 
Ratio of current assets to current liabilities . 
Accounts receivable, customers — net 
Merchandise inventories on Lifo basis . 
Outstanding merchandise purchase orders . 
Property and equipment — net 

Long-term debt 

Investment of stockholders 


NUMBER OF STOCKHOLDERS (as at end of fone 


Preferred 
Common 


RETIREMENT SYSTEM FOR EMPLOYEES 
Pension costs 


Profit sharing, which is biéed on ‘ae oaks said sae lnsinsy 31 


Capital profit, less sigeidion for Fiaieeal 4 income taxes of $465, 000 


RH Macy 5 Co, Sc 


AND CONSOLIDATED SUBSIDIARIES 


Year (52 weeks) ended 
July 28, 1956 July 30, 1955 
$398,261,000 $376,422,000 

12,098,000 11,315,000 

5,750,000 5,700,000 

6,348,000 5,615,000 

1,286,000 — 

7,634,000 5,615,000 
$ 1,079,000 §$ 1,082,000 

2,923,000 2,751,000 

3,632,000 1,782,000 
$ 7.46 $ 7.00 

3.07 2.64 

3.81 2.64 

1.70 1.60 

41.45 39.33 

$ 59,085,000 §$ 66,897,000 
23 2.8 

$ 33,659,000 $ 30,223,000 
47,926,000 41,376,000 
27,465,000 23,810,000 
61,894,000 44,713,000 
41,104,000 32,600,000 
97,230,000 93,638,000 
6,762 7,137 

18,226 18,657 

$ 218,000 $ 290,000 
1,608,000 1,177,000 





TO THE STOCKHOLDERS 


We are pleased to report the results from 
operations of R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., for the 
fiscal year ended July 28, 1956. | 

The most significant achievements were: 


Sales for the year reached $398,261,000, 
the highest in our history. As the year end- 
ed, sales were at a rate well in excess of 
$400,000,000. 


Net earnings from operations were 
$6,348,000 — higher than for any year since 
1949. Earnings per share of common stock 
amounted to $3.07, and a capital profit on 
the sale of our investment in General Tele- 
radio, Inc., provided an additional $0.74 
per share. Last year earnings per share were 
$2.64. 


During the year, the Board of Directors 
raised the quarterly dividend on common 
stock to $0.50 per share, a 25% increase over 
the previous rate. Regular dividends were 
paid on both classes of preferred stock. 


Five new stores, representing more than 
850,000 square feet of store space, were 
added during the fiscal year, or shortly there- 
after, in Findlay, Ohio; Wichita, Kansas; 
Mission, Kansas; San Jose, California (Val- 
ley-Fair); and Roosevelt Field, Long Island, 
New York. This brings to 32 the number of 
stores now in operation. 


A primary objective of the Corporation is 
the expansion of its retail operations in the 


* 


new and prosperous markets created by unprec- 
edented increases in both population and de- 
mand for consumer goods. The success with 
which we have pursued this objective is indi- 
cated by the new store units that were added 
during the year or pushed toward completion. 

The Corporation will continue to open or 
acquire store units in growth areas appropriate 
to our type of operation. Such further expan- 
sion will be contingent upon our ability to 
finance and manage additional stores. 

In June, 1956, the Board of Directors elected 
Jack I. Straus, who had served as President 
since 1939, to the office of Chairman of the 
Board. He will be chief executive officer of the 
Corporation, with primary responsibility for 
policy. Wheelock H. Bingham was elected to 
the office of President of the Corporation, with 
primary responsibility for operations. Mr. 
Bingham had been a Vice President of the Cor- 
poration and President of Macy’s New York. 
Elliot V. Walter, a Senior Vice President of 
Macy’s New York, succeeded to the Presi- 
dency of that Division. The changes were effec- 
tive August 1, 1956. 

At the September, 1956, Board Meeting, 
Edwin F. Chinlund resigned as Treasurer of 
the Corporation. Mr. Chinlund will continue 
as Vice President until February 1, 1957, at 
which time he will retire under the Corpora- 
tion’s Retirement Plan. After February Ist, 
Mr. Chinlund will continue to serve as a Direc- 
tor of the Corporation, as a Member of the 
Executive Committee, and as Chairman of the 


Finance Committee of the Board. For four 
years starting February 1, 1957, Mr. Chinlund 
will also serve as consultant, devoting approxi- 
mately half of his time to Macy matters. 

At the same meeting, the Board elected 
Donald B. Smiley Vice President and Treas- 
urer of the Corporation, a Director, and a 
Member of the Board’s Executive Committee. 
Mr. Smiley had been Secretary and General 
Attorney since 1953. He joined the organiza- 
tion in 1945, and, prior to service with the UV. S. 
Navy, Mr. Smiley was a practicing lawyer with 
the law firm of Breed, Abbott & Morgan. He 
is 41 years old. 

Charles T. Stewart was elected Secretary and 
General Attorney, having been promoted from 
assistant in those capacities. Prior to joining 
the Macy organization, he was with the law 
firm of Cravath, Swaine & Moore. He is a 
graduate of Cornell University and Yale Law 
School and is 38 years old. 

We look toward the future with confidence. 
The national economy continues to produce 
goods and services at a rate never before 
attained. Disposable personal income is at 
record levels. Customers have money and are 
willing to spend it. Through an expanded 
nationwide organization, Macy’s is keeping 
pace with the nation’s prosperity. 

The climate for the Corporation’s growth 
continues favorable. Population trends are 


bringing new customers into all areas served 
by our stores. The substantial economic gains 
made by middle income groups will be bene- 
ficial to our type of store. More people, plus 
better living standards, provide the solid 
foundation on which we are building. 

Customer response to our new units has, in 
all instances, been excellent. A program of 
modernization has kept our stores in step with 
the latest merchandising and operating meth- 
ods. Your Corporation is now in a good posi- 
tion to capitalize on the expansion of its retail 
facilities. We expect that during the year ahead 
sales will set new records and earnings will be 
increased. 

A retail establishment, especially, owes its 
success to its people. The stores of R. H. Macy 
& Co., Inc., have millions of customers whose 
contacts with our organization number in the 
hundreds of millions each year. It is particu- 
larly appropriate, therefore, that we express 
our appreciation for the contributions made 
by our employees at all levels during the past 
year. Their courtesy, interest and knowledge 
are vital to the success of the Corporation. Our 
thanks go also to our suppliers all over the 
world, without whose cooperation we could 
not succeed, and to our customers for their 
continued confidence. We particularly appre- 
ciate the constant support we have had from 
our stockholders. 


Respectfully submitted, 


PRESIDENT 


October 10, 1956 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


FINANCIAL AND OPERATING REVIEW 


SALES 


Sales for the fiscal year ended July 28, 1956, 
were $398,261,000 and set a new high record 
for the second consecutive year. This amount 
is $21,839,000 or 5.8% higher than the sales 
of $376,422,000 recorded in the year ended 
July 30, 1955. 

The addition of three new branch stores dur- 
ing the year accounted for 27% of the year’s 
sales increase; 31% of the increase was achieved 
in the six parent stores ; and the remaining 42% 
was in the 21 branch stores owned throughout 
the year. 


Sales in the first, second and fourth fiscal 





quarters of the year were higher than sales in 
the corresponding quarters of the previous 
year by 7.3%, 5.7% and 10.6% respectively. 
In the third fiscal quarter, sales decreased 
slightly, having been adversely affected by an 
eleven-day strike at Macy’s New York in April 
of this year, and by unseasonable weather in 
March and April. 

The chart on page 24 portrays the growth of 
Macy’s sales. From one store doing $36,000,- 
000 business in 1919, the organization has 
grown to 32 stores which will do substantially 
more than $400,000,000 business in the new 
fiscal year. 


EARNINGS 


For the year ended July 28, 1956, earnings 
from operations before Federal income taxes 
were $12,098,000, an increase of $783,000 
over earnings of $11,315,000 reported last year. 
Net earnings after taxes were $6,348,000, com- 
pared with $5,615,000 for the previous year. 
After providing for dividends on preferred 
stock, earnings for the year were equivalent to 
$3.07 per share of common stock. This com- 
pares with $2.64 per share reported last year 
and $2.14 two years ago. 

In addition, there was a capital profit of 
$1,286,000, or $0.74 per share of common 
stock, on the sale of the Corporation’s invest- 
ment in General Teleradio, Inc. 

Macy’s has never failed to earn a profit in 
any of the 98 years since its founding in 1858. 
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DIVIDENDS 


The quarterly dividend paid to the holders of 
common stock was increased to $0.50 a share, 
beginning with the dividend paid July 2, 1956. 
Total dividends paid on the common stock 
during the year were $1.70 per share, compared 
with $1.60 paid during the previous fiscal year. 
The regular quarterly dividends of $1.06 and 
$1.00 per share were paid on the preferred 
stock, Series A and Series B, respectively. The 
total of all dividends paid during the year 
amounted to $4,002,000; the dividends paid 
during the previous year totaled $3,833,000. 

A quarterly dividend of $0.50 a share, de- 
clared on August 15, 1956, was paid to the 
holders of common stock on October 1, 1956. 
This was the 118th consecutive regular quar- 
terly dividend paid on common stock since 
such dividends were first declared in 1927. 


TAXES 


Federal, state and local taxes for the year 
ended July 28, 1956, were $12,822,000. This 
represents a payment of $7.46 in taxes per 
share of common stock outstanding, compared 
with $7.00 per share in the previous year and 
$6.32 per share two years ago. 


WORKING CAPITAL 


The working capital of the Corporation at 
July 28, 1956, was $59,085,000, compared with 
$66,897,000 at the end of the previous fiscal 
year. The current ratio — the relation of cur- 
rent assets to current liabilities — at the close 
of the year just ended was 2.3; it was 2.8 at 
July 30, 1955. 

Cash and U. S. Government obligations, 
exclusive of U. S. Government obligations 
applied against the Federal tax liability, de- 
creased to $12,628,000, mainly as the result of 
large expenditures made in connection with the 
expansion program. Customers’ accounts, after 
deducting accounts sold to banks and the pro- 
vision for estimated doubtful amounts, in- 
creased 11% to $33,659,000, reflecting sales 
increases in all Divisions and the purchase of 
the Innes store in Wichita, Kansas. Inventories, 
at $47,926,000, increased 16% over the level 
reported a year ago. This increase was due to 
higher sales expectations and to inventory re- 
quirements of the three new branch stores 
opened in July and August, 1956. Accounts 
payable at July 28, 1956, were $23,504,000, an 
increase over last year due principally to con- 
struction contract bills in process of payment 
and to merchandise purchased for the three 
new branch stores. 


FINANCING 


In December, 1955, R. H. M. Properties 
Corp., a wholly owned subsidiary of the Cor- 
poration, arranged for a loan from Irving Trust 
Company in the amount of $5,500,000 to pro- 
vide funds for the construction of Macy’s New 
York branch store at Roosevelt Field, Long 
Island. The funds made available by this agree- 
ment are drawn upon in installments as re- 
quired, and the interest charge for each install- 
ment is at the prime rate in effect on the date 
taken. At July 28, 1956, $4,700,000 of these 
funds had been drawn upon. R. H. M. Proper- 
ties Corp. has a commitment from Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company for a 
25-year first mortgage loan in the amount of 
$5,500,000, with interest at 444% per annum, 
to be available when the Roosevelt Field build- 
ing is fully completed. The proceeds from this 
loan will be used to pay off the construction 
bank loan. 

Garden State Plaza Corporation, a wholly 
owned subsidiary of R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
completed an agreement in July, 1956, with a 
group of banks headed by Irving Trust Com- 
pany for a construction loan of $12,000,000 for 
Stage I of its shopping center project in 
Bergen County, New Jersey. This loan will 
mature no later than December 31, 1957, and 
carries an interest rate of 5%. Through July 
28, 1956, $4,550,000 of this amount had been 
drawn upon. Garden State Plaza Corporation 
has a commitment from Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company for a first mortgage loan 
in the amount of $15,500,000, with interest at 
44%4% per annum. The funds made available 
by this agreement are to be advanced in two 


installments, $12,000,000 upon completion of 
Stage I of the shopping center and $3,500,000 
upon completion of Stage II. The entire loan 
will mature 20 years after the first advance. 

In March, 1956, the addition to the Paul 
Avenue Warehouse in San Francisco was sold 
to and leased back from National Life and 
Accident Insurance Company, the purchaser 
of the original warehouse building in 1951. 

During the year, the Corporation also sold 
the fixtures and equipment in some additional 
stores in a sale and leaseback transaction 
similar to the transaction reported last year. 

At July 28, 1956, the Corporation held in the 
treasury $746,000 of its Twenty-Five Year 
2%% Sinking Fund Debentures. Pursuant to 
the terms of the Indenture, $600,000 principal 
amount of these debentures were delivered to 
the Trustee on September 14, 1956, for can- 
cellation, in satisfaction of this year’s sinking- 
fund requirement. 


LIFO 


No decision has been rendered to date in the 
action brought by the Corporation in 1954 in 
the United States District Court to recover the 
overpayment of Federal income taxes to which 
the Corporation would be entitled if its use of 
Lifo were recognized. It has been the Corpora- 
tion’s consistent position that the disallowance 
of its use of the Lifo method of inventory valu- 
ation in computing taxable income for Federal 
income tax purposes was erroneous. 


EXPANSION OF 
RETAIL FACILITIES 


The Corporation has continued to add 
branch stores in selected locations within the 
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range of its Divisions’ operations. This type of 
expansion achieves administrative efficiencies 
and brings the Divisions’ merchandise assort- 
ments to new consumer markets. During the 
fiscal year, 25% of the Corporation’s business 
was done in branch stores. 

Each of the Corporation’s six Divisions now 
consists of a parent store and at least three 
branch stores — 32 stores in all. Stores pres- 
ently in process of development will bring the 
total to 35, and other units are under consider- 
ation. 

On August 15, 1955, The Lasalle & Koch 
Company opened a 34,000-square-foot branch 
store in Findlay, Ohio, to extend its outlets to 
five in the Northwestern Ohio area. 

On February 1, 1956, the assets of the Innes 
store in Wichita, Kansas, were purchased by 
the Corporation from Younker Brothers, Inc. 
This 296,000-square-foot store, located in one 
of the nation’s fastest growing industrial com- 
munities, is the largest store in Kansas and 
enjoys an excellent reputation. The Innes store 
now forms a major part of the Macy’s 
Missouri-Kansas Division. 

Macy’s Missouri-Kansas opened its third 
branch on July 26, 1956, a 68,000-square-foot 
store in a shopping center at Mission, Kansas, 
a suburb of Kansas City, Missouri. 

Macy’s California opened a 156,000-square- 
foot branch store in the Valley-Fair Shopping 
Center in San Jose, California, on August 8, 
1956. 

The largest suburban branch store in the 
East was opened by Macy’s New York on 
August 29, 1956, in the new Roosevelt Field 








Shopping Center on Long Island. This store 
has 320,000 square feet in three floors of 
100,000 square feet each and a 20,000-square- 
foot outdoor shop. 

The Garden State Plaza Shopping Center, 
which is being built by the Garden State Plaza 
Corporation, is well along in construction. The 
initial stage of development includes a 343,000- 
square-foot branch of Bamberger’s New Jersey, 
and is scheduled for completion early in 1957. 

The sixth store in the Macy’s California 
group is under construction in the Bay-Fair 
Shopping Center at San Leandro, California. 
This 162,000-square-foot store is scheduled to 
open in the summer of 1957. 

Bamberger’s New Jersey announced plans 
for its seventh store, a branch of approximately 
215,000 square feet to be constructed in the new 
shopping center at Eatontown in Monmouth 
County, New Jersey. 

In all of the Corporation’s stores, a program 
of modernization of store interiors, merchandis- 
ing techniques and operating facilities is being 
carried out on a regular basis. 


PERSONNEL 


The Corporation’s regular work force now 
totals approximately 25,000 employees. This 
represents an increase over last year due 
primarily to the addition of new stores. Per- 
sonnel turnover showed a small increase, after 
declines in each of the past four years. The in- 
creased turnover is not surprising in view of 
record high levels of employment throughout 
the country. 

The regular work force is supplemented from 
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time to time throughout the year by temporary 
extra employees for such seasonal fluctuations 
as occur at Easter, in the back-to-school season 
and at Christmas. For Christmas activities, it 
is necessary to augment the work force by 
more than 10,000 extra employees. 

Wage levels of the Corporation’s employees 
also rose, consistent with trends in the in- 
dustry. Some impetus to higher starting salaries 
was also afforded by the increase in the Federal 
statutory minimum wage which, while not 
applicable to retail stores, nevertheless has 
some effect on wage levels in the communities 
in which the Corporation’s stores are located. 

The nationally famous Macy Training Squad 
program — now entering its 36th year — con- 
tinues to be a major source of executive per- 
sonnel for the Corporation and an important 
means of attracting able young people. Re- 
cruiting outstanding young men and women 
from the colleges, from the stores’ own ranks 
and from other sources, each Division of the 
Corporation has its formal Training Squad 
program, designed to develop executives for 
responsible posts in all functions of the busi- 
ness. The Training Squad group totals 185 this 
year. Alumni of this program provide con- 
tinuity of management for the organization as 
well as executive talent with which to meet the 
needs of the Corporation’s expansion plans. 

Although relations with unions were gen- 
erally harmonious, there were three work 
stoppages during the year; one of one day’s 
duration involving a small craft group at the 
Bamberger’s Newark store, one of five days at 
Bamberger’s warehouse, and one lasting 11 
days at Macy’s New York. In all three cases, 
the issues were settled satisfactorily. In Macy’s 
New York stores and in Bamberger’s ware- 








house, the settlements provided for three-year 
contracts which assure stability in the period 
ahead. 

The Corporation recognizes that its greatest 
asset is the people who comprise the organiza- 
tion. It attaches high importance to careful 
selection and placement of employees, their 
training, compensation, individual growth and 
general welfare. It takes special pride in the 
more than 1,800 employees who are members 
of its 25-Year Clubs, as well as in the thousands 
of others whose particular knowledge and 
skills reflect long service in its employ. 


RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


The net assets of the Retirement System 
aggregated $26,853,000 at July 31, 1956. The 
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Corporation’s contribution for the past year 


was $1,825,000. There are now 12,783 em- 


ployees covered by the Pension Plan, and of 
this group 7,904 are eligible to participate in 
the Profit Sharing Plan. There have been 1,348 
employees retired under the provisions of the 
System since its inception in 1944. 


STOCK OPTION PLAN 
FOR KEY EXECUTIVES 


Of the 150,000 shares of common stock that 
may be issued to key executives pursuant to 
the Employee Stock Option Plan approved by 
the stockholders in 1954, there were outstand- 
ing at July 28, 1956, options for 101,250 shares, 
granted to a total of 57 executives. 

Options are granted at 100% of the mean 
between the highest and lowest quoted selling 
prices of the common stock on the New York 
Stock Exchange on the dates of such options. 
The optioned shares become available for pur- 
chase in nine installments commencing 18 
months from the dates of grant, and the 
options expire 10 years from those dates. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES 


In addition to the executive changes re- 
ported in the Letter to Stockholders beginning 
on page 7, the following administrative changes 
have been made during the year: 

Corporate Administration — Abe Hackman, 
Secretary and Senior Vice President for Con- 
trol of Macy’s New York, was appointed Vice 
President for Corporate Control in September, 
1956, to fill the vacancy created by the resigna- 
tion of Franklin F. Bruder. 

Macy’s New York —In September, 1956, 
Jack Hanson was transferred from the Lasalle 
& Koch Division, where he was Treasurer, to 
Macy’s New York, as Secretary and Senior 
Vice President for Control. 

Bamberger’s New Jersey — In October, 1955, 
Amerigo A. Landisi, a Vice President in Macy’s 
New York, was named a Senior Vice President 
of Bamberger’s New Jersey. 

The Lasalle & Koch Company — Effective 
September, 1956, Joel Esquith was transferred 
from the Davison-Paxon Division, where he 
was Assistant Controller, to Lasalle’s as 
Treasurer. 

Macy’s Missouri-Kansas — Robert C. Case, 
in May, 1956, was named Treasurer of this 
Division. Mr. Case was formerly Assistant 
Controller of the Macy’s California Division. 

Garden State Plaza Corporation — David L. 
Yunich, President of Bamberger’s New Jersey, 
was elected a Director of this subsidiary in 
June, 1956. Abe Hackman was elected a 
Director and Treasurer in August, 1956. 
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AND CONSOLIDATED SUBSIDIARI 


ES 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF EARNINGS 


NET RETAIL SALES (including licensed departments) . 


DEDUCT: 


Cost of goods sold and expenses, exclusive of items listed below 
Taxes, except Federal income taxes 

Rent expense less rent income 

Depreciation and amortization 

Maintenance and repairs 


Income from retail operations 


INCOME FROM INTEREST AND OTHER 
NON-TRADING SOURCES (See Note 1) 


INTEREST EXPENSE ie Sala 
Earnings before Federal income taxes . 


FEDERAL INCOME TAXES en provision “he to 
capital profit) . Ti ne en 


Net earnings 


CAPITAL PROFIT from sale of investment in General Teleradio, 
Inc. (California), net of applicable profit sharing and expenses, 
less related Federal income taxes of $465,000 . 


Net earnings and capital profit . 


See notes to financial statements. 


Year (52 weeks) ended 
July 28, 1956 


$398,260,939 


$365,444,711 
6,607,170 
6,494,177 
3,178,328 


3,000,203 


$384,724,589 
$ 13,536,350 


934,129 
$ 14,470,479 


2,371,754 
$ 12,098,725 


5,750,000 


$ 6,348,725 


1,285,604 


$ 7,634,329 


$ 5,615,300 


July 30, 1955 


$376,422,324 


$345,787,123 
6,342,525 
5,491,174 
3,628,169 
2,436,179 


$363,685,170 
$ 12,737,154 


652,418 
$ 13,389,572 


2,074,272 
$ 11,315,300 


5,700,000 
$ 5,615,300 
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CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS: 
ae ee ee eae 
United States Government obligations 
Receivables — 
Customers’ accounts — 
Regular accounts (principally 30-day) 


Deferred payment accounts, a portion of which 
is due after one year — 


Equity in $37,702,347 and $31,937,221 of accounts 
sold to banks . , gc ere 


Accounts not sold 


_ Less—estimated doubtful amounts . 


Customers’ accounts — net 
Macy’s Bank —current account 


Other receivables, less estimated doubtful amounts of $164, 247 


and $187,652 


Net receivables 


Merchandise inventories —at Lifo cost, as pee S| eile the 
retail inventory method, which is less than market (See Note 2) 


* Supplies and prepaid expenses . 


Total current assets 


OTHER ASSETS: 


Overpayment of Federal income taxes claimed for the six 
years ended January, 1947, as a result of adoption of Lifo, 
including accrued interest of $2,102,699 to ie a 1, 1953 
(See Note 2) ; 


Investment in Macy’s Bank —at cost pee ay in net assets 
$881,854 and $892,000) . 


Miscellaneous, including investments in and imac to affiliated 
shopping centers . 
Total other assets . 


PROPERTY AND EQUIPMENT, per accompanying statement 


GOODWILL AND OTHER INTANGIBLE ASSETS —at cost, 
less accumulated amortization of $1,069,538 and $982,295 . 


See notes to financial statements. 


July 28, 1956 


$ 12,627,621 


15,177,778 


3,785,533 
17,012,421 


$ 35,975,732 


2,317,000 


$ 33,658,732 


523,705 


5,402,270 


$ 39,584,707 


47,926,103 


__ 3,917,719 
$104,056, 150 


$ 9,018,699 


794,000 


5,855,837 
$15,668,536 


$ 61,893,574 


$ 1,686,019 
$183,304,279 


July 30, 1955 


$ 11,692,970 
13,256,547 


13,474,464 


3,193,724 
15,794,074 


$ 32,462,262 
2,239,000 


$ 30,223,262 
440,231 


3,343,096 
$ 34,006,589 


41,376,258 
3,636,555 


$103,968,919 


$ 9,018,699 


793,000 


3,042,496 
$12,854,195 


$44,713,008 


$ 1,773,263 
$163,309,385 
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LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 


Accounts payable 


Collections payable to banks on paekted sets accounts 
sold to them ey ae 


Accrued salaries, commissions, etc. 

Federal income taxes, less U.S. Government cbbipaions of 
$7,513,221 and $10,357,936 (See Note 2) . 

Other taxes (including taxes collected from customers 
and employees) 


Customers’ deposits and iticelinacen 


Total current liabilities 


LONG-TERM DEBT: 


Twenty-Five Year 2%% Sinking Fund Debentures, due November 
1, 1972, with sinking-fund amortization of $600,000 principal 
amount annually to November I, 1961, and $800,000 annually 
thereafter, less $746,000 and $600,000 principal amount re- 
acquired for sinking fund . . 

334% Promissory Notes, payments of $750, 000 due annually from 
January 1, 1959, and balance January 1, 1973 

34%2% to 5% construction loans of subsidiary companies, under 
agreements providing for bank borrowings up to $17,500,000, 
due on or before December 31, 1957 (See Note 3) 


Total long-term debt . 


INVESTMENT OF STOCKHOLDERS, represented by: 
Cumulative preferred stock, par value $100 per share — 
Authorized, 500,000 shares — 
44%4Q% Series A, issued, 165,600 shares, less held in treasury, 
5,910 and 5,470 shares; leaving outstanding, 159,690 and 
160,130 shares, callable at $107.50 per share, plus accrued 
dividends. . 
4% Series B, issued and outstanding, 100, 000 shares (See Note 4) 


Common stock, without par value, stated value of $15 per share — 

Authorized, 2,500,000 shares; issued, 1,723,293 shares, less held 

in treasury, 3,939 shares; leaving aro 1,719,354 shares 
(See Note 5) 3 


Additional paid-in capital, per scacanenine statement 


Earnings reinvested in the business, per accompanying statement; 
$23,653,265 at July 28, 1956, is not distributable to holders of 
common stock so long as the long-term debt is outstanding . 


Total investment of stockholders 


July 28, 1956 


$ 23,503,930 


8,181,464 
3,213,905 


620,513 


4,792,992 
4,657,964 


$44,970,768 


$ 16,854,000 


15,000,000 


9,250,000 
$ 41,104,000 


$ 15,969,000 
10,000,000 


25,790,310 
10,453,604 


35,016,597 


$ 97,229,511 
$183,304,279 


July 30, 1955 


$ 16,738,670 


8,436,507 
3,422,644 


4,044,571 
4,429,341 


$37,071,733 


$ 17,600,000 


15,000,000 


$32,600,000 


$ 16,013,000 
10,000,000 


25,790,310 
10,449,980 


31,384,362 


$ 93,637,652 
$163,309,385 
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AND CONSOLIDATED SUBSIDIARIES 


CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS REINVESTED IN THE BUSINESS 


Year (52 weeks) ended 
July 28, 1956 July 30, 1955 





BALANCE— Beginning of year... 2 + + 8 ee we we es $31,384,362 $29,602,280 
NET EARNINGS AND CAPITAL PROFIT, per accompanying statement . 7,634,329 5,615,300 

$39,018,691 $35,217,580 
CASH DIVIDENDS DECLARED: 


Cumulative preferred stock, 44% Series A—$4.25 pershare . . . . $ 679,192 $ 682,251 
Cumulative preferred stock, 4% Series B—$4.00 pershare. . . . . 400,000 400,000 
Common stock —$1.70 and $1.60 pershare . . . ..... +. 2,922,902 2,750,967 

$ 4,002,094 $ 3,833,218 

BALANCE -<Eae OF WORE. el ee ok ee co a on ee $35,016,597 $31,384,362 


CONSOLIDATED ADDITIONAL PAID-IN CAPITAL 


___Year (62 weeks) ended _ 

ee 

BALANCE— Beginning of year. . PMS, $10,449,980 $10,433,364 
ADD — Excess of par value over cost of 440 and 1,520 ii of Series A 

preferred stock reacquired during the respective years . . . . . . 3,624 16,616 

BALANCE—Ead ofyeer sk KROES ss eee +. SIR $10,449,980 


CONSOLIDATED PROPERTY AND EQUIPMENT 





July 28, 1956 July 30, 1955 
Accumulated Accumulated 
depreciation and depreciation and 
Cost amortization Cost amortization 
i es Partie ante Oe eee ee -- $ 6,030,693 § — 


Buildings and improvements on owned properties 11,708,128 6,494,830 10,258,963 5,643,776 
Buildings and improvements on leased properties 


Sk TOMEI 52 oa ie ee Ee 28,022,930 12,872,195 26,369,578 12,057,955 
Fixtures and equipment. 5k ke we 21,935,686 9,462,597 25,555,696 10,410,895 
Construction ii progres$: 5 sk ks 22,686,427 — 4,610,704 — 


$90,723,196 $28,829,622 $72,825,634 $28,112,626 
Net consolidated property and equipment $61,893,574 $44,713,008 


NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


(1) — Includes income of $437,283 and $286,465, 
respectively, (before taxes) from sales of property and 
equipment. The Corporation sold, during the earlier 
year ended July 30, 1955, the main store building in 
Kansas City and the building addition at the White 
Plains branch store. The continued use of these prop- 
erties was secured under long-term renewable leases 
with initial terms of 26 and 30 years, respectively, with 
options to repurchase in each case. The Corporation 
also sold, during both years, the store fixtures and 
equipment at some of its stores, the use thereof being 
retained under renewable leases having initial terms of 
15 years each. 

(2) —In 1951, the Bureau of Internal Revenue held 
that the Corporation and its subsidiaries were entitled 
to use the Lifo method of inventory valuation in com- 
puting taxable income beginning with the year ended 
January 31, 1942, and issued reports of overassessment 
for that year. On post-audit review in 1954, the then 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue refused to follow 
the 1951 determination and the District Director issued 
new reports for the year ended January 31, 1942, dis- 
allowing the use of Lifo. On advice of counsel that the 
disallowance was erroneous, the Corporation insti- 
tuted court action to contest the District Director’s 
determination. The Corporation’s and Government’s 
motions for summary judgment in that action are 
awaiting decision by the Court. 

The inventories are stated at July 28, 1956, at 
$12,517,651 and at July 30, 1955, at $11,893,487 less 
than they would have been if the first-in, first-out 
principle had been applied in determining cost. 

In 1956, the Corporation received Revenue Agent’s 
reports for the period from February 1, 1942, through 
July 31, 1948, and the additional assessments agreed to 
were paid. Disallowed maintenance and repair items 
(less depreciation to date) in the net amount of 
$1,667,797 have been capitalized on the books. Pend- 
ing settlement of the Lifo matter and the Newark store 
loss referred to below, and after deducting $1,300,000 
for prior years’ taxes, the resulting balance of $367,797 
has been added to the Federal income tax liability 
account. Revenue Agents are now bringing their 
examinations up to a current date and, based on al- 
lowance of the Lifo method and the Newark store 
loss, it is believed that adequate provision has been 
made to cover possible additional assessments for 
subsequent periods. 


The Revenue Agent proposed to capitalize the 1946 
loss of $3,375,000 on the sale of the Newark, New 
Jersey, main store property. This proposal has not been 
agreed to and has been protested. The proposed capi- 
talization (less estimated amortization of $1,600,000 
to date) would involve approximately $1,400,000 of 
Federal income taxes, including interest, in excess of 
the amounts paid and provided. 

(3) — First mortgage loans up to $21,000,000 at 
44%% and 44%4% interest and maturing 20 years or 
more from loan dates (principally in 1956 and 1957) 
have been arranged with two insurance companies to 
refinance construction loans. 

(4) — The cumulative preferred stock, 4% Series B, 
is redeemable at par, except that certain premiums are 
applicable if refinanced through borrowings or sale of 
stock ranking equal or prior to preferred stock. 
Sinking-fund payments are required from 1971 to 
1975, inclusive, sufficient to redeem in each year 20% 
of the shares outstanding in 1971. 

(5)—Of the authorized common stock, 150,000 
shares are subject to issuance to certain key executives 
under 10-year options exercisable in nine installments 
commencing 18 months from grant date. At July 28, 
1956, there were outstanding options for 101,250 
shares (of which 7,075 shares were exercisable) at 
100% of market price on the grant dates ($27.3125 to 
$32.50 per share). 

(6) — At July 28, 1956, the Corporation held long- 
term leases of more than three years, the rentals under 
which, for the year ending August 3, 1957, amount to 
a minimum of $6,232,098 plus, in certain instances, 
real estate and personal property taxes and increased 
amounts based on percentages of sales. The leases 
provide for varying lease periods, including renewal 
privileges, to 2034. Real estate and personal property 
taxes under the lease arrangements are included with 
other taxes in the accompanying statement of earnings. 

(7) —Contingent liability — the Corporation has 
guaranteed Macy’s Bank against decline in prices of 
securities held by the Bank, which, at cost, comprise 
$3,628,591 of securities issued or guaranteed by the 
U. S. Government and other marketable securities 
(principally state and municipal bonds) of $1,217,950. 

(8)—Commitments for construction aggregate 
approximately $14,000,000, financing of the major 
part of which has been negotiated with two insurance 
companies. 
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AUDITORS’ REPORT 


TO THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND STOCKHOLDERS OF 
R.H. MACY & CO., INC.: 


We have examined the consolidated statement of financial condition of R. H. 
Macy & Co., Inc. and consolidated subsidiaries as of July 28, 1956, and the related 
statements of earnings, of earnings reinvested in the business, and of additional paid-in 
capital for the fiscal year (52 weeks) then ended. Our examination was made in accord- 
ance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests 
of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we considered neces- 
sary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying financial statements present fairly the consoli- 
dated financial position of R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. and consolidated subsidiaries at 
July 28, 1956, and the consolidated results of their operations for the fiscal year (52 
weeks) then ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied 


on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 


TOUCHE, NIVEN, BAILEY & SMART 


New York, N. Y. 
September 28, 1956 
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RETIREMENT SYSTEM FOR EMPLOYEES OF 


RH Macy § Co, Ire 


AND AFFILIATES 


STATEMENT OF NET ASSETS AS OF JULY 31, 1956 
AND INCREASE THEREIN FOR THE YEAR THEN ENDED 


Profit Total 
Pension Sharing Retirement 

ASSETS: Plan Plan System 

Marketable securities held by The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
Trustee — 
U. S. Government and Government Agency obligations $ 4,607,737' $ 4,049,553’ $ 8,657,290 
Corporate bonds . 1,237,457' 2,103,975” 3,341,432 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. — 

Cumulative preferred stock, Series A 554,400' 602,800? 1,157,200 
Common stock . a 45,000' 195,000? 240,000 
Other (principally common stocks) 3,938,570" 5,674,969" 9,613,539 


Investment in real properties at amortized cost — 
Radio and television properties leased to RKO Teleradio % 













Pictures, Inc.*. gate TR oom pe a ee 2,120,655 1,413,770 3,534,425 
San Francisco store property leased to R. H. Macy & Co., Inc.* 477,768 — 477,768 
3G aT oa Meee We es ee 244,873 219,462 464,335 
Income receivable . 56,259 56,241 112,500 
Total assets . $13,282,719 $14,315,770 $27,598,489 
LESS: 
OGRE ORUENES Sa! x ae ama pat cab aged al wea ae $ 667,241 $ 667,241 
Deferred rent income . 61,250 — 61,250 om 
Sundry accrued liabilities . 10,015 7,200 17,215 
$ 71,265 $ 674,441 $ 745,706 
Net assets of the Retirement System, July 31, 1956 . $13,211,454 $13,641,329 $26,852,783 
Net assets of the Retirement System, July 31, 1955 . 13,187,987 11,395,482 24,583,469 2 
Increase in net assets for year ended July 31,1956 $ 23,467 $ 2,245,847 $ 2,269,314 
The increase in net assets for the year resulted from: 
Payments by the Corporation $ 217,610 $ 1,607,708 $ 1,825,318 ~ 
Net return from investments . 433,293" 1,249,699 — 1,682,992 % 
Benefits paid or payable . 627,436 611,560 1,238,996 
Increase in netassets . . . . . . . . $ 23,467 $ 2,245,847 $ 2,269,314 


NOTES: 

(1) At the lower of amortized cost or market value (aggregate market value of all marketable securities, $13,514,605). 

(2) At market value as required by the Plan. 

(3) After deducting proceeds of properties sold, $442,500, and amortization of $523,075. 

(4) The San Francisco store property is subject to a mortgage in the amount of $3,437,000 due serially to 
November 1, 1978, bearing interest at 314% to November 1, 1969, and 334% thereafter. 

(5) Including profits and losses realized on securities sold and unrealized losses on securities on hand. 

(6) Including realized and unrealized profits and losses on marketable securities. 


Italics denote deductions. 
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TEN-YEAR 
1956 1955 1954 
OPERATING RESULTS 
Net retail sales. . . re ae $398,261 ,000 $376,422,000 $340,316,000 
Index of sales (using year ended J uly, 1947, as base) Soh Fe 140 132 119 
Earnings before Federal income taxes . . . Sages $ 12,098,000 $ 11,315,000 $ 9,522,000 
POET See CNM nua gS ee ye ge ke Oe 5,750,000 5,700,000 4,750,000 
een er ee a eh ee a eg ge 6,348,000 5,615,000 4,772,000 
Specialitems . . . ie ae a ae 1,286,000' — — 
Net earnings and special iesane SOY etea — wraie Sane ete 7,634,000 5,615,000 4,772,000 
DISTRIBUTION OF EARNINGS 
Cash dividends declared on — 
Penn GE dhe” 4 ees bts aee sal alee ea $ 1,079,000 $ 1,082,000 $ 1,090,000 
Common stock... . Tar ree i oe 2,923,000 2,751,000 2,751,000 
Earnings reinvested in the bislanes yt ee ee eee 3,632,000 1,782,000 931,000 
PER SHARE OF COMMON STOCK 
Taxes — Federal, state and local. . .....«.« $ 7.46 § 7.00 § 6.32 
Net earnings ts Oe le ey 9 ee 3.07 2.64 2.14 
Net earnings and special items a oe ee a 3.81 2.64 2.14 
es at a ees; ee oO se ete. KL Se 1.70 1.60 1.60 
War COON 4). Ge see eS Oe S's 34.36 38.91 34.15 
Niet woeth—<atige: We 6S ee we SER 41.45 39.33 38.29 
FINANCIAL POSITION (as at end of year) 
Working capital . . . . a ae ae eee $ 59,085,000 $ 66,897,000 $ 58,715,000 
Ratio of current assets to sincelens Hishilities ta Por ae eed 2.3 2.8 3.0 
Accounts receivable, customers—net ....... $ 33,659,000 $ 30,223,000 $ 29,993,000 
Merchandise inventories on Lifo basis . . . . .. . 47,926,000 41,376,000 36,509,000 
Property and equipmecat—et 2... lw te 61,894,000 44,713,000 52,575,000 
CEE, nice ae a ee ae es eo, Ese a Lp 41,104,000 32,600,000 33,147,000 
Investment of 6OCEROIEOS.. 4. Gis sw ae Ow 97,230,000 93,638,000 91,991,000 
RETIREMENT SYSTEM FOR EMPLOYEES 
Pension costs .. . gt tetas $ 218,000 $ £290,000 $ 554,000 
Profit sharing, which is based on plan years ended 
CGE SHS Be eee 2. eS 8 eee CE 1,608,000 1,177,000 1,059,000 
NOTES: 


(1) Capital profit from sale of investment in General Teleradio, Inc. (California), after Federal income taxes applicable thereto. 
(2) Capital profit from merger and sales of radio and television properties, after Federal income taxes applicable thereto. 
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REVIEW 
YEAR ENDED APPROXIMATELY JULY 31 

1953 1952 1951 1950 1949 1948 1947 
$332,583,000 $331,780,000 $350,842,000  $321,234,000  $308,119,000  $315,035,000 $285,083,000 
117 116 123 113 108 111 100 
$ 10,074,000 $ 5,992,000 $ 9,666,000 $ 9,166,000 $ 11,020,000 $ 14,144,000 $ 9,528,000 
5,200,000 3,200,000 4,400,000 3,156,000 4,186,000 5,900,000 4,166,000 
4,874,000 2,792,000 5,266,000 6,010,000 6,834,000 8,244,000 5,362,000 

— 2,767,000? — 461,000° — — — 
4,874,000 5,559,000 5,266,000 6,471,000 6,834,000 8,244,000 5,362,000 
$ 1,097,000 $ 1,104,000 $ 954,000 $ 704,000 $ 704,000 $ 704,000 $ 704,000 
2,751,000 3,783,000 3,611,000 3,439,000 4,298,000 4,298,000 2,751,000 
1,026,000 672,000 701,000 2,328,000 1,832,000 3,242,000 1,907,000 
$ 6.48 § Dk ve a i <a 489 § 5.83 $§ 4.38 
2.20 0.98 2.51 3.08 3.57 4.39 2.71 
2.20 2.59 2.51 3.35 3.57 4.39 2.71 
1.60 2.20 2.10 2.00 2.50 2.50 1.60 
32.79 30.01 28.74 24.17 21.73 31.19 20.16 
37.73 37.11 36.72 36.31 34.96 33.89 32.01 
$ 56,381,000 $ 51,592,000 $ 49,414,000 $ 41,563,000 $ 37,356,000 $ 53,632,000 $ 34,663,000 
3.1 2.9 | 2.4 ee 3.5 2.7 
$ 28,170,000 $ 24,100,000 $ 21,531,000 $ 19,873,000 $ 17,943,000 $ 26,994,000 $ 21,384,000 
35,190,000 31,612,000 41,344,000 28,825,000 25,357,000 24,839,000 20,109,000 
50,805,000 50,203,000 53,604,000 53,567,000 56,608,000 39,194,000 33,101,000 
29,764,000 24,900,000 26,500,000 27,500,000 28,500,000 29,500,000 7,400,000 
91,182,000 90,349,000 89,695,000 78,993,000 76,665,000 74,833,000 71,590,000 
$ 503,000 $ 638,000 $ 569,000 $ 784,000 $ 1,860,000 $ 1,860,000 $ 1,552,000 
3,000 1,081,000 1,517,000 874,000 1,494,000 1,556,000 2,000,000 
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HARNESSING MACY’S 
$400,000,000 SELLING POWER 


Two unusual service organizations— Corporate Buying and 
Foreign Buying—help Macy stores from coast to coast 
take advantage of their great and growing combined buying 


power while maintaining their local operating independence. 


When R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., back in 1924, 
first began to expand geographically, seeking 
diversification and reaching out toward larger 
markets for greater security and earnings, it 
well knew the value of big buying power. This 
had become a principal asset of the world- 
famous store at the corner of 34th Street and 
Broadway in New York City, giving it many 
advantages in markets at home and throughout 
the world. 

Big buying power, based on big selling 
power, gives the merchant access to the best 
selections in all markets, the newest items, the 
best designs and the biggest names—all at 
lowest prices. 

But Macy’s also well knew the value of 
smart, creative and imaginative merchandising. 
In fact, big buying power had resulted from 
merchandising vigor, daring and enterprise. 
Macy’s proclaimed, “It’s smart to be thrifty” 
—and always knew it paid to be smart. 

Macy’s has always believed in the impor- 
tance of individual store personality, and 


sought, from the beginning, to stimulate local 
initiative and enterprise on the part of its affili- 
ated stores. The Corporation’s management 
avoided the establishment of centralized pur- 
chasing or of hard-and-fast corporate buying 
rules, and encouraged the development locally 
of promotional, merchandising and operating 
policies appropriate to each store’s own area. 
Within the vast and expanding market of 
America—a market of informed consumers 
who demand increasingly better quality — 
Macy stores were urged to find their own rich 
pastures and develop their own aggressive 
leadership, while working within the Macy 
tradition. 

How the Corporation maintains autono- 
mous operation of its Divisions under the 
Division Presidents and, at the same time, 
benefits from the huge volume of buying of its 
six main stores and their 26 branches is the 
story of the Macy Corporate Buying and For- 
eign Buying Divisions. It is a story stockhold- 
ers should know. 
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GROWTH OF MACY’S 
SELLING POWER 


Over the years the selling power of the Macy 
family of stores has grown tremendously. In 
1924, the year the Corporation acquired its first 
affiliate, sales were a little over $50,000,000. By 
1930 they had passed the $100,000,000 mark. 
Throughout the lean Depression years they 
were held well above the $100,000,000 mark. 
Then, in 1941, they crossed the $150,000,000 
line. After the war, sales passed both the 
$200,000,000 and the $250,000,000 marks, and 
in 1948 they exceeded $300,000,000. Still climb- 
ing, combined sales touched $350,000,000 in 
1951, passed $375,000,000 in 1955, and were 
just under the $400,000,000 level in 1956. 
Actually, sales, as the fiscal year drew to a 
close, were moving at a rate well above $400,- 
000,000 a year. 

Since the close of the fiscal year, three new 
stores —in California, Kansas and New York 
—have opened, one has approached the final 
stages of building, one moved off the drawing 
boards, and one other was being planned. Still 
further substantial expansion in sales can be 
counted on. 


CORPORATE BUYING IN ACTION 


The Corporate Buying Division of R. H. 


Macy & Co., Inc., which serves Macy’s stores, 





consists of about 75 men and women. They are 
merchandise experts, working under a Vice 
President, Philip Svigals. The major objective 
of the Corporate Buying Division is to achieve 
a nationwide teamwork that means big buying 
for the Corporation. They do not make deci- 
sions for the 360 buyers from coast to coast, 
but they rely on their powers of persuasion and 
salesmanship and their own recognized capac- 
ities for sound merchandising to accomplish a 
coordinated effort. They must be sellers as 
well as buyers. 

The Corporate Buying Division performs 
many service functions for the affiliated stores. 
It acts, for example, as resident buyer in New 
York for the out-of-town Macy Divisions, 
serving as the eyes and ears of those buyers 
who, because of operational responsibilities in 
their own stores, can afford only infrequent 
visits to the market. It coordinates the orders 
of the independent store buyers whenever feas- 
ible in order to get the best possible quality, 
service and price. It watches all markets, and, 
when it finds something unusual in style, eye- 
appeal or value, it goes into action, reporting 
to Macy buyers all over the country regarding 
the items of interest it has discovered. 

Corporate Buying also watches the sales of 
all the Macy stores it serves, looking for their 
fastest-selling items. When it finds such items 
which might go well in other Macy stores, it 
flashes the news to every other store in the 
Macy family. In general, it acts as an agent for 
the exchange of information of all kinds that 
might add to the sales and profit of the stores. 

While performing such services, Corporate 





Buying acts as counsel, friend and aid to the 
store buyers. It guides newcomers — and buy- 
ers transferring to different departments of 
their stores—in establishing contacts in the 
various markets. 

A great deal of time is spent by the Corporate 
Buying Division in developing relations with 
merchandise “‘resources” —a name Macy uses 
to give recognition to the long-term mutuality 
of interest—helping them to grow, develop 
and prosper so that Macy stores will have 
access to strong suppliers. 

It is part of the Corporation’s program never 
to turn away a vendor without an audience. 
Macy’s has long been unusually hospitable 
to a new and interesting idea. It is a policy 
which has paid well. Actually, the Corporate 
Buying Division had 75,000 visits from sales- 
men last year. 

Steering committees consisting of two buy- 
ers and a representative of the Corporate Buy- 
ing Division are established departmentally. 
Buyers of the same department from each store 
meet to act on the findings of these committees 
and to recommend new products for research 
and development. The steering committees 
keep abreast of market trends. They also create 


merchandise designed to meet fashion changes 
they foresee, to meet needs not now satisfied as 
to quality or price, and to give Macy cus- 
tomers more pleasure in their living. The job of 
a merchant is not only to buy and sell but to 
create merchandise. No one is more aware of 
the needs of the consumer — and no one has 
a greater interest in serving him. Today the 
Corporation’s stores sell more than 3,000 
items built to their specifications and carrying 
their labels. New items are continually being 
planned and produced. 


CREATING A NEW 
MERCHANDISE LINE 


The development of new lines of merchan- 
dise is a cooperative process which begins with 
one or more buyers and usually involves a key 
resource, 

In the summer of 1956, for example, the cus- 
tomers of all Macy stores were introduced to 
an entirely new furniture group called ‘““Cam- 
pagna,” created cooperatively by Macy’s and 
the nationally famous furniture house of 
Drexel. This group of more than 30 pieces in 
Italian provincial styling evolved from a pro- 
posal by the Corporate Furniture Committee 
that bedroom, dining-room and living-room 
furniture in the medium-price field be devel- 
oped with Italian provincial styling, but with 
softer, more sculptured lines than were avail- 
able in then-current offerings. 
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The first samples were shown to the Cor- 
porate Furniture Committee at the Chicago 
market in January, 1956. They were greeted 
enthusiastically. Subsequently, samples were 
shown at the Drexel factory, and Macy’s, to- 
gether with The May Department Stores Com- 
pany, made commitments for very substantial 
amounts on initial orders. (Manufacturers 
often require orders of sufficient quantity to 
fill their production schedules in order to man- 
ufacture specially designed lines. In this in- 
stance, the total orders from the May Com- 
pany and Macy’s provided the needed volume.) 
The newly created line is exclusive in all mar- 
keting areas where Macy or May Company 
stores are located. Obviously, it was the ability 
to provide a very large immediate market 
which made possible the development of such 
a line. 


THE SUCCESS OF 
MACY’S OWN BRANDS 


No achievement in product development is 
more interesting than Macy’s own brands in 
the fields of drugs and cosmetics. Today 735 
different such products are manufactured and 
packaged for the Corporation. 

This Macy’s own brand program is based on 
the objective of creating a competitive equival- 


ent to best-selling national brands which can be 


ge 


offered to Macy store customers at dramatic 
savings. Macy’s own brand drugs and cos- 
metics have no fancy names. The objective is 
maximum values and major economies for the 
consumer. Labels use generic terms and factual 
material rather than promotional copy. 

The Macy drug and cosmetic shelves are 
hospital-clean, neat and orderly—and Macy 
customers keep emptying them. Macy’s own 
brands have played a large part in making 
Macy’s New York one of the largest drug 
stores in the world —if not the largest. 


SPECTACULAR SALES EVENTS 


Many stories are told of Macy’s capacity to 
buy big bargains for customers. Typically — 
in June, 1956—Macy’s bought $1,500,000 
worth of television and radio sets which were 
made available at bargain prices by three major 
Capehart distributors. These were the latest 
models in their field, made by a nationally 
known manufacturer. Including the finest and 
latest color television sets, they were bought on 
a basis which permitted them to be sold profit- 
ably to Macy customers throughout the coun- 
try at prices as much as 50% off their listed 
value. 

Another typical Macy story — combining 
buying power and initiative, and also illustrat- 
ing the huge market Macy’s offers for quality 
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merchandise — began when the Macy luggage 
buyer got word in 1953 that an outstanding 
manufacturer in the leather goods field, Great- 
rex, Limited, of England, was willing to con- 
sider disposal, at reduced prices, of all its mer- 
chandise then in the United States. 

Within one week a deal was made, and a 
special fine-leather shop was set up on Macy’s 
New York main floor, filled with Greatrex 
items at more than 50% off their previous sell- 
ing prices. Despite the fact that all New York 
newspapers were on strike and advertising was 
difficult— Macy customers rushed in and the 
entire stock sold in record time. 

These are examples of the kind of merchan- 
dising in the field of quality goods that requires 
not only big selling power, but experience, 
capital and an organization equipped to take 
over a complex purchasing, promotion and 
sales job —and carry it through quickly and 
profitably. 


BUYING INA 
WORLDWIDE MARKET 


Macy’s believes that many foreign countries 
have a special contribution to make to the 


pleasure, convenience and satisfaction of the 
American consumer, and that there is a very 
significant field for imported products in this 
country. Further, the Corporation feels that it 
is important to people all over the world that 
international trade be encouraged, and it is 
important to help foreign producers to find 
markets for their goods in this country —so 
they, in turn, can buy American products. 

In the field of imports, as in domestic buy- 
ing, Macy gives prime attention to cultivation 
and encouragement of resources and to the 
creative function of the smart merchant. As a 
result, Macy stores throughout the country 





have available to them for their customers a 
most unusual diversity of interesting items 
from all the foreign markets. 

Actually, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., imports 
more than any other American retailer. The 
fact is that Macy’s sells more British goods, for 
example, than any store outside the British 
Commonwealth. Sales of foreign goods repre- 
sent a relatively small percentage of the Cor- 
poration’s total sales, but they contribute 
greatly to the Corporation’s policy of offering 
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the broadest possible assortments of merchan- 
dise through Macy stores — and they add spice 
to shopping in Macy stores. 


INITIATING MERCHANDISE 
TRENDS ABROAD 


It is widely recognized that the activities of 
Leo Martinuzzi, Vice President for Foreign 
Operations of R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., have 
a far-reaching and stimulating influence on 
international trade. Commentators point to the 
fact that Macy’s Foreign Buying Division ini- 
tiated in 1945 the vogue for French provincial 
which became so popular in 1948. They note 
that the current nationwide interest in Italian 
products was stimulated in this country by 
Macy’s Foreign Buying Division, which, at the 
request of the Italian Government, had studied 
the potentialities of Italian creative abilities, 
recommended major development programs to 
Italian producers, and then brought the Italian 
merchandise to the attention of the United 
States through an Italian Fair. This Fair 
created a great stir in New York in 1951 and 
later throughout the world when it was re- 
peated with equal success in other countries. 

The Foreign Buying Division is made up of 
164 men and women, 32 of them in New York 
and the remainder in major buying centers 
throughout the world: London, Belfast, Brus- 
sels, Frankfurt, Paris, Zurich, Florence and 
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Osaka. This group has made important con- 
tributions to the trade of many European and 
Far Eastern countries, and it is sought out by 
suppliers abroad. It has often been a most in- 
fluential doorway into the American market. 

The Foreign Buying Division operates on 
two levels — long-range planning, so that Macy 
stores will always have the sales and profit 
advantages of catching style trends at the begin- 
ning, and, secondly, the day-to-day, week-to- 
week, year-to-year improvement of the sales 
appeal of imported items. As a result, Macy 
stores have available to them a great diversity 
of foreign merchandise: 


Cheeses from Switzerland — some of them 
made especially to formulas which suit the 
American taste. 


The rare and unusual Christmas tree orna- 
ments made nowhere else in the world today 
so well as in Germany. 


Cakes from Ireland — fruit cakes of a 
kind never before sold in this country. 


Embroidered handbags from India — made 
to specifications written by Macy buyers 
who know what American women like. 


Decorative accessories from India, Thai- 
land, Japan and Formosa — richly Oriental 
in flavor and designed to meet the needs of 


the American home. 






Men’s shoes, woolens, neckwear and 


linens all form an increasing part of our 
imports from the British Isles. 


Carpets from Italy — and special hand- 
bags made from cowhide as only the Italians, 
masters at working in heavy leathers, can 
make them. Macy buyers abroad persuaded 
the fine Italian luggage makers to turn to the 
production of women’s handbags. 


But the most significant contribution made 
by the Foreign Buying Division has resulted 
from its ability to predict major trends in the 
United States and then to guide foreign pro- 
ducers into the development of products 
adapted to these trends. 

For example, the Foreign Buying Division 
early recognized the tremendous impact which 
the free form and abstraction in modern art 
would have on the taste and preferences of 
American consumers in the postwar period. 
Speculating on the possibilities of this trend, it 
went to manufacturers, particularly in Italy, 
and suggested the development of products 
which would use these free forms. As foreseen, 


these items found an enthusiastic acceptance 
in the postwar aesthetic climate. 

Today, the Foreign Buying Division is work- 
ing closely with Far Eastern producers, because 
it anticipates a growing American interest in 
the special beauty which is so characteristic of 
the Orient. As the people of the United States 
turn more and more to informal living and to 
the use of labor-saving equipment, their homes 
are taking on an openness and simplicity of de- 
sign which are readily adaptable to the Oriental 
style. Under such circumstances it appears 
certain that there will be a far greater market 
for typically Far Eastern products in the 
seasons ahead. 

A primary aim of the Foreign Buying Divi- 
sion, then, is to anticipate these major trends, 
stimulate them by the Corporation’s own ac- 
tivities, and profit from them by insuring that 
Macy customers have the new things first. It 
also keeps an eye on a great variety of less spec- 
tacular opportunities which help ring the cash 
registers of Macy stores. 

Thus, by utilizing the unique style of each 


foreign country, Macy’s is able to supplement 
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American production and to broaden the as- 
sortments of quality goods available to its 
customers. 


A GROWING RESPONSIBILITY 


As R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., continues to 
grow and develop, expanding its selling power 
and looking ahead toward the day when sales 
will cross the half-billion-dollar line, the Cor- 
porate Buying and the Foreign Buying Divisions 
will find themselves with increasing responsi- 
bilities in the markets of the world. They will 


certainly have a greater capacity for contribu- 
tion to the satisfaction of the American con- 
sumer, to the output of producers in this coun- 
try and abroad, and to the success of the 
Corporation as a result of this expanded buying 
power. But no less will they be expected to give 
strength on an expanding basis to Macy’s his- 
toric belief in smart merchandising — in enter- 
prise — in initiative — in getting there first with 
the most exciting, eye-appealing merchandise. 

Big selling, Macy knows, is the reward of 
smart merchandising. 











ANNUAL MEETING 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF STOCKHOLDERS of R. H. Macy & Co., 
Inc., will be held at 10:30 A.M. on Tuesday, November 13, 1956, at 
Hotel Statler, 7th Avenue and West 33rd Street, New York, New York, 
18th floor, Penn Top. All stockholders are cordially invited to attend and 
vote. In the event it is not possible for you to attend in person, you are 
urged to participate in the meeting by executing and returning the proxy 
which has been mailed to you. Last year 79.5% of the Corporation’s out- 
standing shares were represented in person or by proxy at the Annual 
Meeting. Management welcomes the opportunity each year to review the 
results of operations with stockholders and to answer their questions. 
A report of the Meeting, containing the Chairman’s remarks and a digest 
of significant discussion, will be prepared and mailed to all stockholders 
as promptly as possible. 
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